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General Principles for the gnidahce of those 
entrusted with the custody of, and execution 
of repairs to, Ancient Monuments. 

T he chief aim of consen'alton should be to 
preserve and perpetuaie authentic specimens 
of the monumental antiquities of the country rather 
than to rebuild or renew them i and not so much to 
add new work in imitation of what the original i£ thought 
to have been, as to preserve what is left of it.* It 
may be laid down, as a first principle, that, as funds 
will necessarily be limited, they should he economised 
in such a way as to preserve, as far as is practicable, 
as many of tne most important ancient works as pos¬ 
sible; and, to this end, preservation should be primarily 
aimed at, and repair attempted only in cases where 
its advisability is undoubted, and where special funds 
can be provided for the purpose. Of the buildings 
deserving repair only a very limited number can 
be restored in the course of the year, and, many will 
have to wait, it may he, five, or ten, or fifteen years 
before they can be taken thoroughly In handhut each 
year the annual w*ork of protecting and consferViu^ them 
all must go on with unbroken regularity, so that when the 
time comes for repairing them, it may not be found that 
neglect, in the meantime, has necessitated a much greater 
outlay than would otherwise have been incurred. 

The selection of monun3ents.-“As regards the 
selection of monuments for conservation, it is diREcuh, 
if not impossible, to lay down any comprehensive prin¬ 
ciples which can be applied to each and every case. 
First, there are the individual metils of the monutnent 
to be weighed ; its historic importance; its architectural 
value; or any features which it may possess of peculiar 
interest for the religious or an is tic history of the country. 
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Then its comparative merits in relation to other monii* 
njrCnts in its immediate vicinUy must be taken into 
account j for, in some localities, where there is a dearth 
of first class monuments, it may well be worth conserv¬ 
ing a second rate building, which elsew'here would be 
allowed to fall to ruin, A variety of particular considera¬ 
tions of this kind defy the application of principles broad 
enough to embrace thetti all. 

The stlcoiOTi of manumenis far canservation and the extmt and 
wanner of carrying «iiti tfieir repair*, arc Tuntitri reqiirrlng the addee of the 
local Oflicn', He wifi, of cmtfsc, gladly arnff biniftir of any 

helpful opinion* in these matten, hut It must be ynderMood ^ 

if retpom-ibk to ^nd his atlfntiofi shouki be cal™ \q every 

esse of p<op 05 e^^ consarfaljoii upon v1i*hcvh- scale ii may be. 

Estimates. —Every estimate for work should be 
submitted to the Archsological Officer, in the first 
instance, for his approval and signature, and care should 
he taken that nothing be subsequently added to or 
omitted from it without consulting him. 

Classification.—The following classification of 
monuments has been laid down by the Government of 
Indi.'i, and they are so classified in the margins of the 
different lists of Antiquarian Remains issued by the 
Archaeological Department, as well as in the various 
Progress Reports. 

ticiac inffliu men! s which fftms ibeir present cor^kEl^cr bkcnri" 
cni or \ilne to be rusairnalmsd in per- 

tnancfit good repair* 

ir.^Thcae monninents which si ii now onlj^ fallible ciT dcsitiable ta 
five from fufthcr dnray hy i^^nch mT&or meanir«i a* the 
crAdicati^ o( vegetntioiki the esicEusioo ft'ilcr tropi the 
wallsj ond-the IFke. 

|||,_XhoK ittfioumefiEs which* fitim their adi'anrad ^ge of decay 
or comparative itrtirn portaTicej, rt 1 % tmpi>t5ibTe or an 
fo praerve. 

The moniinaenti m daises I and 11 are funhur ttabdivided thos— 

1 {uj and tl (#) —Monuiaenti rn the pesMssion or charR'e of Gnvcfn- 
mentv Of in retiKCt of which G ovcrnmenl: mitst ai;dert.alc the cr^l 
of alf mea^ttrcs of teriscrvatjcin* 

[ {h} ^nd H Monuniemain the poMosion or chaj^ft of priests 
bodicf or ifidivMiuils^ 
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No commsol s n«5tAwiry upon dasi I. Kul \n dnia 11 ^ 

limind oKpSfcan’ «» airrv out fiuffiEicnt iniuaK ropairi^ over And atiove inw 
specified /to ptk a bnll^rn^^ in such a siaic tltat rmnciF mpajurei vm 

altanvords suffice to keep it in a tolerably Tatr condltrom 

BccauwabyildlfiffU pot IntOi daw Jll* nn ac^nt of 
datH cofiditleici ie doM not folkw ibat there should be any 
h coti«ftin|f ^ intTProad mHal ? it may itill be n Tnon ument of ifiterw ae 
lonsf ai tt k«|» together. 


Preliminary measures."Thc first thing to be 
dpne, after the selection of a building for conseryationj 
and before laying bands upon it at all. is to ascertain how 
it siands with respect to the provisions of the Preserva¬ 
tion of Ancient Monunents Act. If already tn Govern¬ 
ment possession it will, or should be. in the custody of 
the local Public Works Department for repairs, and 
should be upon their lists as a Protected Monument. If 
not, the chief dvil authority in the district should 
be asked to deal with it under the Act, in the manner con¬ 
sidered most desirable. Such preliminary* precautions will 
save friction with owners at the time of carr>;mg out 
repairs. This should be followed by the acquisition of 
grUnd around the monument, if necessary, bjr fencing, 

by the appointment of caretakers when adyi^^ble. In 
places frequented by visHorSp likely to scribble their 
names anJ commit other nuisances, notice boards may 
be necessary. These, while being conspicuous enough 
to attract attention, should not- be such as to be ^ 
eyesore; nor should they disfigure the monument by 
being set up upon the face of it or directly in front of it. 
The narrowest part of the approach to the precincts 
would, in most cases, be the best place for their erection. 

Preservation before repair.—Officers charged 
with the execution of conservation work should never 
forget t hat- the reparation of imy remnant of ancient 
arebitecturej however humblei is a work to be entered 
upon with totally different feelings from a new* work or 
from the repairs of a modern building. Although there 
are many ancient buildings, whose state os disrepair 
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suggfsls at first sight a renewal, it should never be for¬ 
gotten that their historical value is gone when thetr 
authenticity is destroyed, and that our first duty is not 
to renew theni but to preserve them. When, therefore, 
repairs are carried out, no effort should be spared to 
save as many parts of the original as possible, since 
it is to the authenticity of the Oild parts that practically 
all the interest attaching to the new will owe itself. 

Supervision,— The success of conservation depends 
upon the degree of personal supervision given by the 
Engineer in charge and the Archaeological Officer as 
much as upon the skill of the workmen employed. ^ The 
unusual and peculiar treatment that work on oriental 
structures demands, calls for the full attention and thought 
of the Executive Officer in charge; it is, as a rule, 
beyond the abilitv and intelligence of the lower subordi¬ 
nates, to whom the work is, too often, entirely relegated. 

Native nrUiaiiA tire ttsaally capalile o( imiuicin),' any 

whsth may be set Wore them, but unAbte l& make U5c of ihotr cia, 
and bein^ to work whh a rtere^'typed sfrics dE de^jmcrute 

modem hpimtiemB, appH' them indiacninm^lcljv \n place andoyt dill* 
ori all elauM of buildEnR^^s^ Aiid many isther»'Sie aorkmcm are pecfic 
to jhew fiff thetr by tfyifiy to imprave upon ihe ar^SnaL This 
tendency ha^ to* be guarded agfainsl. 

Vegetation.— ^One of the principal factors m causing 
the ruin of brick and stone buildings is the growth of 
vegetation in the joints^ and the only way of dealing with 
this evil is constantly to eradicate the plants before 
they have the chance of becoming firmly rooted* For 
this purposCi inspections of every building should be 
made by the engineer in charge at least once in the year. 

A miirture filled Efndacjiiiod'^ manufm:|[|rK! by ^IcMrs. plcfn- 

5ii^ and Co. wf Biimbiiyp ii recoTtimeniltd ferr itic wmwi?] And rjf 

It can be applied with to any btjitdirTig inateHal, whclber 

mJLf bic, ^And^Loiic or Tuortar* 

Removal of masonry, etc— It is not generally 
desirable to demolish or remove, in whole or in part, any 
stone or brickwork which it is at all possible to repair in 
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•culptares ctn bedded in tbe debns occT^muiared unrund the baien of templcf. 
Very care li neceMarj? ffi puch not lodatnAg# ihe s^ii1piur«&, or 
ifcie fuLSEfnciil niQ^ld^ni^ iKc Icmple ill the l>p#riitiDn« Esccavaled An-zS^ 
npecb^ly Jirciiind bdidmgs. should rpi be left as piti lo collect wsler ond ip- 
mthe masonry, but jhotitd bm cjireftil^y drained, 

E^acement of traces of old designs. — When 
any feature of a building is too far decayed to be rcstor- 
ed, the spot which it occupied must not be plastered 
over so as to destroy all traces of it ever having been 
there. This should apply to all classes of architectural 
detatlj and, even though a small fragment only remains, 
it ought not to he obliterated. 

New stone worJe. — All the neiv stone work should 
be matched in colour with the surfaces adjoining it. It 
frequently happens that the same quarry yields several 
varieties of the same stone, and care should be taken, 
when putting in new patches to procure the same variety 
as has been used in the contiguous masonry. In some 
cases, too, where the old stone work has weathered to a 
darker lintt it may be necessary, in order to avoid any 
violent or unpleasant contrast beUvoen the new and old 
surfaces, to use artificial means for staining the former. 
The stain will wear off in course of time, but not until 
the surface has weathered to a better colour. 

Roofs and walls,—Accumulation of soil on roofs 
or other flat surfaces should be removed as favouring the 
growth of vegetation. Any openings on terraced roofs, 
through ivhkh rain ivater can percolate, should be 
stopped, and proper drainage provided for. Cracks on 
the roof, where they are not observable, may be pointed; 
but on the walls, both eaterior and interior, simple grout¬ 
ing (if that is necc^ry ;tnd practicable) should be 
employed. In this process the mortar can be prevented 
from coming too near the surface by first stopping the 
joints with clay from the outside, which can be removed 
when the grouting within is dry. 

Cement nnd pointing.—tf the new stones are 
accurately dressed, so aa to fit closely to one another, 
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there wiW generally be no necessity for or any 

cementing material in the joints. Old stone buildings were 
originally erected, as a rule, entirely without mortar. It 
it ^ould, in any exceptional case, be nMes^ry, let the 
mortar be in great part composed of Portland cement 
with some sarAAi or pounded brick added, to tone down 
the colour. In no ease should any mortar be seen upon 
the surface of the work where mortar has not been used 
originally. Nor should pointing, as it is generally ™der- 
stood in India, be permilled, on any account, either m 
brick or stone work, except In places where it is not 
exposed to view. Pointing on ancient buildings is an 
anachronism which cannot be too stronijly guarded 
against. AH mortar joints, in which, during previous 
repairs, the mortar has not been confined to the joint, 
but has been smeared over the adjacent stone^ should be 
carefully scraped. 

Clamps and dowels. —Clamps and doivels may be 
used to streiigihen stone work, but they must tie ot 
copper or gun-metal, and not of iron, as the Utter me^l 
will tixidiEe and split the stoutest masonnv It maybe 
added here that, if iron or steel is used for iupports or 
other purposes, it should not be brought into direct 
contact with the stone, but should be prot^ted wnh a 
coating of cement, or sheet lead, or a casing of some 
other material. 


Broken linteta^ etc,—As a rule broken lintels or 
beams may be supported by skilfully stirruping them up 
from above, or, if that is impracticable, by mserimg angle 
iron beneath \ but in cases where a pier, not fonning jwt 
ol the original design has to he introduced,^ it should be 
made quite apparent that it is a later addition, without, 
however, rendering it obtrusive by pointing or by other 
purely modein devices. 


One of ihe IBOSI commonty wcumns repair* to buiJdinji 
llie pillar anti lititd w ‘•f broken twam* or nrleU It • sewom 
aui-^tofeiiioveahtDkiin beiiiii inordcrio »ub*OtiiW ft wbolo one—a 


911 
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■(I'lsrk pf£Ji^rnit^ ^iCCd^nfp.ui i-^ ^ih co difficqlty, Anj^lc iran^ 

runninjf iilung the iwobocmni rdgtn a ihe 1 Hier seeing enmed in 

the nngleof the iiMth iItc iH b, for lupparl, beiwi^^c'n Lbe ^allit 

of Ehei^m ond the top &f thi; brnckrt-c^pitA^ ]i]ts be«n ixstd viith greot 
soicccih The Jingle irun tTEibe oa«d nn^Sc up ur angl<is down- Thi;^ und 
4 variet? mlicr irvethodi win be found detcribed and iLhistfatcd with 
diagrams in Ihe PrognMi Report of the Ard'iMk^ica] Survey^ Wesfetn 
Crrd Cp^ for th e year 1905 - 06 . 

Brickwork*— ^(n repatritig brickwork^ bricks of the 
same si^e as the origmat should be used ; they can fre- 
quensly be obtained ^vithout difFicuhy'p and at a minimum 
cosCp from old dismamled buildings. The mortar joirtlSp 
also, should be of the same lliJckness as m the old iverkj 
and if the adjoining surface of the brickwork^ which is 
not to he repaired, h much decayed, the mortar joints of 
the new w^ork may be recessed about to so as to 
avoid the appearance of great newness^ 

On sitei lik® th^i of Pagan in Biinna whefc ibtre nre v.iit; qtwn" 
lilies of old brkks^ at h^ndj for the workmen to whs's much of 
the brickwork U w^uP^emC moftar, and where the sost af mp.ijr means 
lilile mute thfinih&mtof the labour trnploycdt wenerd noE; h^tnte !□ 
repAtf any proininfnt itaiurei; such oji b^tfemeni^ cornkei, and the ljko» 
the nbscTKc of which serirmaly deftiidL^ from the bennty of the slnicmrot and 
wlw*e recorwiructitio ii a purtoly slmighlforvard rnaiter^ inrnh-inif no 
doubu or difficultkes whatet'cr^ 

Plasty stucco.—In cases wficru stucco has either 
peeled off completely, or adheres only here and there in 
small patches, the reneiral of the plaster facing and the 
destruction of whatever remnants are left of the original 
stucco is a blunder which, unfortunately, has only too fre¬ 
quently been cornmitted. Upon wall surfaces the course to 
be invarlahly followed is tocutaivay, where it is necessary, 
just so much of the old stucco as has separated coni- 
pletely from the walls and to edge round the remainder 
u Hh cement so as to prev ent rain-water percolating behind, 
the brickwork being pointed, if necessary, to keep out 
rain-water, with recessed pointing as pmviousl}' described* 
On no account ought the picturesque aspect of the ex¬ 
posed brickwork to be spoilt by covering it with new and 
glaring plaster or whitewash. Where only comparatively 
small gaps occur In ornameata/ stucco work, and its 
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repair ts consequently desitable^ care should be ^^ 
avoid the insertion oE modern designs, W henever brohen 
parts have to be replaced, as for instance in balust^des, 
mouldings and the like, the existing old designs, ^Hich 
generally consist of one pattern ^reueated or ol two 
alternating with each other, should be faithfully copied. 

This does not, however, apply to terraces, roofs, and 
domes, the original plaster of w hich must be m 

repair to keep them watertight. But in such cases there 
is no necessity for repairing their surfaces mth raw white 
plaster in ugly patches and lines. A dark coloured plaster 
should be used so as to match, as n^tly as possible, the 
old discoloured work. A mixture, that has been found 
very successful for this purpose, and which can be varied 
to match most dbcolourations, is as follows:— 

Sp€rs. 

I** 3S 

::: ?t 


Knnk^ lime #*■ 

Bl^ alig fi*™ bric'k kilns mtighSy gfOuno 

Bkck ce3oifring moticr extracfled fnsm ibe conked 
r™t oI tlie wad pomegwaie 

Car (Blnck Sugar) 

Hemp iJii**} 


ChlttsiiA 

4 

Seers. 

.. I 
li 


Hempiiwwj ' 

Weather stains.—Weather stains, upon the out¬ 
side of a building, should not ordinaTlly be ,5? 

white lichens, or other small growths of that kind, should, 
if practicable, be cleaned away where they obscure de- 
lirate carvings beneath them; but^ do not let the remedy 
he worse thM the defect by leaving unsightly marks of 
the clcamng. 

Carvings, etc .-As a mle, 
mgs, whether In stone or bnek, should limit^ to 
those of a pu^ly geometnc desim. _ The repair 
of divine or human figures, or of free floral designs, 
is scarcely ever to be advocated ; nor, indeed, m 
reproducing some geometric designs, is it adi,Tsable 
to do more than indicate their mam lines. Quesrions 
of such repair, however, must be decided on their 
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own meriis and always after consultation with the local 
archaeological authority. Every scrap of ancient tilew'ork 
or carved bricir, that is lying in the dibrix on old sites, 
should be restored, if possible, to its former place, care, 
of course, being taken to ensure the restoration being 
correct. 

Images.— An image that has fallen should never be 
replaced on a pedestal or in a niche unless it is absolute* 
ly certain that it was originally set there. No end of 
confusion may he^ caused by the .mdiscrrminate re* 
erection of images in the wrong places. 

No TieiiV images should ever be provided. Empty 
niches should rernain empty if their images are lost, and 
the spaces occupied in friezesand stringcourses should, in 
repaired portions, be blank. Eraketi images should 
not be mended with new limbs or other parts, but old 
portions, if extsting, may be pieced together as far as is 
practicable. 

Whitewash,“The use of whitewash or paint, 
especially on sculptures and inscriptions, should be for. 
bidden, tf it is contemplated to remove any from an old 
surface, precautions must be taken to prevent injury to 
any inscription, relief or painting beneaili. Whitewash 
may often be removed by brushing with native soap and 
water, or light sponging in the case of paintsd or delicate 
buty if vill not yield to this treatmentp a 
weak solution of nitric add or^ in cases where the action 
of nitric acid may be deleterious, of acetic acid, may be 
used, follow^ by a thorough washing down with water 
in which a little carbonate of soda has been dissolved. 
It has ^been found that ketosme oil is effective in remov* 
mg wJutewa^ off tilework. 

Decorative tilework.—In cases where pieces of 
tdes have fallen away. leaving gaps in the surface, the 
gaps should not be filled with plaster. The tiles next 







the gaps should be edged round with cement to prevent 
more of them from falling. The cement should on no 
account be coloured to imitate the tiles, but may be mixed 
with Portland cement and (brick dust), or other 

colouring matter, so as to approach the tint of the old 
cementing material. 

Wooden buildings. —^The principles applying to 
the conservation of wooden buildings must, owing to the 
nature of their material and the comparative short dura¬ 
tion of their existence, necessarily diner from the princi¬ 
ples applying to structures in brick or stone. Once a 
brick or stone structure is put into a good state of repair 
we may expect that, with a little attention from lime to 
lime, it may last for several hundred years. 

This is far from being the case with wooden struc¬ 
tures, and, as a rule, the strictest economy must be 
obsen-ed in their conservation. In the case of the com¬ 
paratively modern buildings of Burma, this may ordinarily 
be confined to (i) sucb plain structural repairs as will 
ensure the stability of the building, (e) repairs to the roof 
with a view to prevent the percolation of tain water, (3) 
earth oiling of the woodwork, when necessary to prevent 
the ravages of white ants, and (4) such simple protective 
measures as are necessary to preserve the glass 
incrustate work or other ornaments. 

On the other hand, no pains or expense should be 
spared in the preservation of any woodwork belonging to 
the mediaeval or earlier ages, as specimens of this class of 
work are exceedingly rare and valuable, and one and all 
of them, whether they be complete structures like the 
temples of the Chamba valley, or doors, pillars and the 
like, built into some brick edifice, ought to be highly 
prized and scrupulously cared for. The treatment of such 
woodwork, if it is to be successful, may be a ditBcult and 
technical matter, and the assistance of the archaelogicat 
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ofHcer should be sought before it is touched« partlcuUrljr 
if it IS Intended to dismantle any part of it for deposit in 
a museum. 

Completion of work.— Immediately after the com¬ 
pletion of repairs to any monument, the building and its 
surroundings should be cleaned and tidied up. No 
mortar wheels, mortar heaps, brickbats and the like 
should be left behind. 


G. C PfeM. Simla.—Na. l60. G A.—i 7 ' 9 - 07 .-S'».—H.A.W, 
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Pto&se help us to keep the hook 
clean and moving. 
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